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Had they taken It, the appearance of General Daendels' army in
Ireland might have proved fatal to England. For here in the spring
and summer of 1797 a situation developed that threatened the
Empire at its heart. A third of the population of the British Isles
was ready to repudiate its allegiance to the Crown.

It was the culmination of more than a century of injustice and
racial and religious persecution. Ireland was the black page in the
English record. Recently there had been a growing desire on the
part of English statesmen to make amends. During the American
War Ireland had been given her own parliament, and since his rise
to power Pitt had striven to place her commerce and constitution
on a juster basis.

But to all such attempts there had been three obstacles: religious
bigotry, the violence of the Irish character and the selfishness of the
Dublin Castle bureaucracy. Intolerance towards Papists had been a
main inspiration of the great Anglo-Saxon libertarian movement of
the seventeenth century: the dispossession of the Catholic peasantry
by Protestant landlords and clergy the coping-stone of the Revolu-
tion Settlement. And though a century of doctrinal security and
rationaJ culture had made the English aristocracy the most tolerant
in the world, the common people and middle class still retained
the old insensate fear of Rome. Their prejudice was shared by
their Sovereign, who held that the retention of the constitutional
barriers against Catholic participation in government had been
enjoined on him by his coronation oath. When at the outbreak
or war Pitt had extended the franchise to Catholic two-pound free
holders, the King had vetoed the attempt to admit Catholics to
Parliament.

Membership of the Irish parliament. was therefore confined to
the communicants of a minority creed. The ignorant Catholic free-
holder was given the vote but his educated and wealthier co-
religionist was denied any active share in the government of the
country. This suited the Dublin Castle bureaucracy, whose con-
ception of rule was of the narrowest and most illiberal kind. It was
to govern by dividing: to oppose everything that might make
Ireland a nation and foster everything, however unjust, that pro-
longed her tutelage, ignorance and misery. The Irish Parliament
was a mere tool of the Administration: at least two-thirds of its
members were pensioners and place-holders, while only a dozen